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O quam tri&tis et affliéta 
Fuit illa benediéta 
Mater Unigeniti! 


Quae moerebat et dolebat, 
Pia Mater dum videbat 
Nati poenas inclyti. 





Oh, how sad and sore distressed 
Was that Mother highly blest 
Of the sole-begotten One! 


Christ above in torment hangs; 
She beneath beholds the pangs 
Of her dying glorious Son. 
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The Holy Eucharist and Purgatory. 





=110T only the angels exult at the mercy of God in 
the Most Blessed Sacrament, not only the earth 
rejoices at the streams of grace that incessantly 
flow upon it from that wonderful fountain of bless- 
ings — purgatory also places its firm hope in this 
sacred mystery of mercy and divine efficacy. It is from the 
sacrifice of the Mass in the first place that the poor souls derive 
the greatest benefit. In the light of eternity they realize much 
better than we do, that in the sacrifice of the Mass, not men 
alone pray for them, but the Son of God, God Himself offers 
up His powerful prayer for them to the Father in heaven. 

The celebrated and saintly Curé of Ars tells of a priest who 
said Mass for a deceased friend. At the time of consecration he 
prayed with lively faith and confidence: “Eternal, holy Father, 
let us make an exchange. You have the soul of my friend who 
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suffers in purgatory; I hold in my hands the sacred body of Thy 
Son. Deliver my friend and I offer Thee Thy well-beloved Son 
with all the merits of His sacred body.” Scarcely had the devout 
priest said this prayer when to his inexpressible joy and consol- 
ation he beheld his friend going up to heaven. 

St. Jerome declares that a soul in purgatory experiences no 
pain during the time a Mass is being said for it. 

St. Gregory the Great tells of a deceased person, one of his 
contemporaries who had lived near Rome, having appeared to 
a holy priest and earnestly begging him for prayers. For a whole 
week the priest offered up the sacrifice of the Mass for the 
deceased, and thereupon knew by supernatural enlightenment 
that the soul had been released through the efficacy of the 
Mass. St. Gregory also makes mention of a monk of the mon- 
astery of St. Andrew, who, after a number of Masses had been 
offered for him, appeared in the light of glory and expressed 
gratitude for his deliverance. 

Louis the Lion had to endure inexpressible torments in 
purgatory and conjured his son to obtain relief for him and to 
aid him to attain the glories of heaven. His son immediately 
forwarded large sums of money as alms to all the monasteries 
of his kingdom with the petition that holy Masses should at once 
be said for the soul of his father. Soon afterwards the deceased 
appeared and joyfully announced to his son that he had been 
delivered. 

St. Peter Damian relates the following occurrence of his 
time: Pope Benedict VIII. appeared several days after his death 
to three bishops and told them that it had been made known 
to him that the mercy of God would grant him deliverance from 
purgatory, if Odilo, the venerable abbot of Cluny would make 
intercession for him. This communication was taken to the 
abbot, who at once summoned all his monks to pray for the 
deceased pontiff, and they began a novena of Masses for the re- 
pose of his soul. Near the close of the novena, the Pope appeared 
in a transfigured state, thanking Odilo for the prayers and Masses. 

St. Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, repeatedly had apparitions 
of deceased monks of his Order, who in great sadness told him 
of their sufferings and begged his intercession. One of them 
also appeared to one of the eldest of the brethren and asked 
for prayers. All the monks thereupon said a holy Mass for him. 
A few days later he appeared to them in a state of bliss and 
pointing to the altars where the Masses had been offered for 
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him he said: “These are the weapons of divine grace that de- 
livered me. I assure you that nothing whatever can resist this 
blessed host.” 

A very pious monk once offered holy Mass for. the poor 
souls in purgatory. When he came to the Agnus Dei, he heard 
numberless voices calling in the distance, “Hasten, hasten to 
obtain peace, for soon the Mass will be ended!” At Holy Com- 
munion he fell into an ecstasy and saw a multitude of souls 
hastening heavenward. 

St. Vincent Ferrer lost a friend, whose death he had foretold 
ten days before. He begged all the priests with whom he was 
acquainted to offer for three successive days the holy Sacrifice 
for his deceased friend. When the three days had elapsed, it 
was revealed to the saint that his friend had entered eternal bliss. 


QOH] OS 


Help the Poor Souls! 





-. 


N no other way can we obtain so many blessings from 
God as by performing works of mercy. The infallible 
¥ word of God reads thus: “Blessed are the merciful 
for they shall obtain mercy.” “In what measure you 
shall mete, it shall be measured to you again.” Those who are 
merciful are aided by God in every necessity. This reward the 
Holy Ghost promises to those who are merciful when He says: 
“When thou shalt pour out thy soul to the hungry, and shalt 
satisfy the afflicted soul, then shall thy light rise up in darkness, 
and thy darkness shall be as the noonday” (Isaias lviii. 10). In 
other words: If the merciful man falls into distress and misery, 
so that every ray of light and hope has vanished, then he is 
visited and consoled by God, and the darkness of his misery is 
suddenly transformed into the light of joy and bright midday. 
According to St. Gregory Nazianzen, the merciful man pos- 
sesses the key to the treasures of God. He says: “It lies in our 
power to dispose God mercifully towards us; for if we are mer- 
ciful towards our fellow-men, He will be merciful to us.” 
Levre, a pious French priest, said that young men and all 
classes of people in most desperate circumstances came to him, 
and often when everything else failed, he would tell them to 
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perform works of mercy. And they always received help in 
their distress. 

St. Thomas Aquinas teaches that mercy shown to the souls 
of the departed is more pleasing to God than if shown to the 
living. “This one act of mercy towards the poor souls,” says 
St. Francis de Sales, “comprises the thirteen others, the spiritual 
and corporal.” The learned Cardinal Bellarmine said in his 
sermons: “He who espouses the cause of the poor souls and is 
charitable towards them, performs a far greater act than if he had 
given a most generous alms to a poor person here on earth.” 

Our Divine Saviour once said to Ven. Marie Lataste: “You 
can do nothing more pleasing to God than to aid the suffering 
souls.” And to St. Gertrude our Lord said: “Every prayer, 
howsoever poor it may be, if said for the souls in purgatory, is 
acceptable to Me, on account of the great desire | have for their 
release.” God desires their deliverance so ardently, because He 
loves these souls inexpressibly, and because their sufferings are 
so dreadful. No human tongue can describe what they endure. 
St. Thomas Aquinas says: “The least pain of purgatory is greater 
than the greatest sufferings in this world.” St. Mary Magdalen 
de Pazzi, who in spirit beheld these sufferings, says that all the 
torments and tortures of the martyrs and the most intense fire 
on earth, are like a pleasure-garden compared to what is being 
suffered in purgatory. 

There is no doubt that the suffering souls love God with 
glowing love and are perfectly satisfied to suffer; moreover, the 
Blessed Virgin, the angels and saints, visit them and console 
them. Let us, then, take compassion on the poor souls, who 
themselves are not able in the least to alleviate their own suffer- 
ings. Otherwise we might hear these words addressed to us 
after death: “Judgment without mercy to him that hath not 
done mercy.” 

In order to give as much aid as possible to the poor souls, a 
Perpetual Adoration of the Most Blessed Sacrament has been 
eStablished in the adoration chapel of the Benedictine Sisters at 
Clyde, Mo. The spiritual benefits are as follows: 

The Benedictine Sisters pray day and night before the Most 
Blessed Sacrament, for the departed souls that have been recom- 
mended to their prayers. 

All the Sisters receive and offer daily Holy Communion for 
these souls. 

Every week throughout the year one holy Mass is said for 
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the repose of those same suffering souls, and many thousand 
holy Masses are heard by the Sisters in this intention. 

The entire Community, numbering more than a hundred and 
thirty Sisters, daily offer their good works for the consolation 
and release of these departed souls. 

The living, also, can be enrolled and share in all the holy 
Masses, Communions, prayers and good works here before men- 
tioned, that they may thereby obtain the grace of final persever- 
ance, of worthily receiving the last sacraments, and of dying a 
happy death, certainly the greatest spiritual gift that can be desired. 

To be admitted it is required that the name be registered, 
and an alms be given for the maintenance of the house of God. 
The alms is usually fifty cents. 

Thus every one may secure for himself the benefits of per- 
petual prayers of a numerous community of Sisters, who have 
consecrated themselves to the unceasing adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament. For many it will be a source of great consolation, 
to know that unceasing prayer rises to the throne of God for 
their departed parents or children, for their friends or relations; 
to know, that souls consecrated to God pray for the most im- 
portant of all graces: to die in the friendship of God. 


DO VHOS OS 


Alms-deeds for the Departed. 





<= 


& ‘Re MONG the works of Christian charity none are 
KA i recommended more frequently or more urgently 

b » than alms-deeds. According to St. Thomas alms- 
DEX: f) giving has a greater power of atonement than 
prayer, or rather, it increases the efficacy of our prayer and 
assures its success. Regarding alms-deeds, the angel instructed 
Tobias, that it rescues man from death, blots out sin, delivers 
the soul from darkness, and obtains grace from God. If we give 
alms with the intention of applying the merit thereof to the souls 
of the departed, we thereby pour water upon the flames which 
surround them. This was the favorite act of charity of St. Gregory 
the Great towards the poor suffering souls, whom he dearly 
loved. In order to give the souls in purgatory more effective 
relief, he never separated the act of alms-giving from the sacrifice 
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of the Mass, and numerous apparitions assured him how effectual 
was this twofold charity. 

“Perhaps you have lost a son,” says St. Ambrose, “and you 
know not in what manner to express your grief; you would still 
be useful to him. Nothing is more simple. If you wish to be 
really useful to him, who was to be your heir, then assist his 
coheirs and give to the poor what you would desire to give him 
whose loss you mourn. If you give aid to the poor who are the 
coheirs of your son, you have not lost your heir. Instead of the 
wretched temporal goods that you had intended to leave him, 
you will now put him in possession of eternal riches, and in this 
manner you are also enabled to aid him, whom you loved so 
dearly during life.” 

An excellent practice is to let not a day pass without per- 
forming some charity for the poor. St. Chrysostom gives the 
advice that a person daily avoid some unnecessary expense, in 
food, in clothing, or in pleasures, to place these savings together 
every evening, and at the end of the week distribute them 
among the poor. 

Should we possess no temporal goods, we can at least give 
spiritual alms which is still better. We can comfort the sorrowing, 
give a good advice, instruct the ignorant, be forbearing with 
those who are troubled with a scrupulous conscience or who 
endure great temptations, not repulse them, but admonish them 
to have confidence in God. 

If we offer all this for the poor souls in purgatory, not only 
will we relieve human suffering here on earth, but God will also 
mitigate and shorten the sufferings of the departed in the world 
beyond. 


? 


Good Advice. 


A devout and learned writer gives an advice which is very 
commendable. He says, that whenever a poor person knocks at 
our door and begs for an alms, we should imagine that a soul 
from purgatory is standing before us, perhaps the soul of a friend 
or relative, and asking for our aid. In this case we would cer- 
tainly never refuse to give an alms. Besides we would perform 
a twofold work of charity: we would give relief and consolation 
to the dear departed whom we have in mind, and at the same 
time perform an act of mercy towards the poor person to whom 
we give the alms. 


DOO OS 
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Do Not Miss Your Good Fortune. 





in San Francisco where it fell to his lot to wait on 
an old lady whose whims were almost unbearable. 
During the entire time of her stay the young man 
served her with touching devotedness, although he 
prs not a cent as a “tip,” not even when she left the hotel. 
Two weeks after her departure, the lady died. In her will she 
left to Dumphy $2500, and, besides she appropriated $50,000 
more to him, provided he would make good use of the first 
amount. The young man who was not allowed to know of this 
second provision, built a small house for his parents with the 
money he inherited, and shortly afterwards, the large sum was 
handed to him as a reward of his filial devotion. 

If we could always know how rich a blessing might be gained 
at times for a small, apparently insignificant service, truly, many 
a one would not afterwards need to reproach himself as a fool 
for having missed such a rare opportunity. Good fortune is 
pleased to remain stationed on the wayside unknown. Does this 
apply merely to temporal matters, or to that which is eternal 
also? Hearken to the following. 





St. Martin. 


In the winter of the year 338-339, a young cavalier of 
twenty-two, belonging to the imperial body-guard, returned from 
his nightly round of sentry-duty around the fortress of Amiens. 
It was a bitter cold morning, and the people who came from the 
city were well wrapped in warm clothing. The young soldier, 
however, was even more lightly clad than in summer, in fact, he 
wore neither a coat nor shirt beneath his mantle. Was he inuring 
himself to the severity of the temperature and did he not feel 
the bitterness of the cold? By no means. He was chilled through 
and through and glad to be near home and the cozy fireside. 
But he could not bear to see anyone suffering without doing his 
utmost to relieve him and therefore he had given away his warm 
garments to poor persons who were shivering with the cold. It 
frequently happened that he gave up the last piece of clothing. 

Just as he was riding across the rampart and through the 
entrance of the fortress, he noticed a poor, half clad man, who 
seated beneath the sheltering gateway, pitifully begged the passers- 
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by for an alms. Heedlessly the crowds hasten by. They are 
thinking of their own business and cares, and though one or the 
other casts a sympathetic glance at the old man, he considers 
it too much trouble to draw his hand from his pocket on such 
a cold day, and pick out a small coin for the beggar. 

Surely the young cavalier cannot be expected to give up 
his cloak. His money has all been given away. He stops and 
considers — would not the mantle perhaps do for both if it were 
divided? It is so wide and long. This plan seemed to him a 
good one, so he immediately took off the garment, and rent it 
in two with his sword. One piece he threw down to the beggar 
and the other he wound about his shoulders. The people on 
the street stood and gazed astonished. Some even ridiculed this 
charitable act; it was therefore with a sense of relief that the young 
man rode out of sight of the curious crowd. 


“With This Mantle Martin Has Clothed Me.” 


That night Martin had a dream. He saw Christ approach- 
ing, accompanied by angels, and as they drew nearer, he per- 
ceived that our Lord wore upon his shoulders the piece of the 
cloak he had given that day to the poor beggar. Then our Lord 
said to the angels, “With this mantle, Martin, who is Still a 
catechumen, has clothed me.” Greatly agitated the young man 
awoke. The words, “still a catechumen,” seemed to pierce his 
soul like an arrow. They seemed like a complaint, a gentle 
reproach. 

He had followed a wide-spread custom, which, however, was 
much censured by the Church. Many joined the catechumens 
and received the religious instructions, but postponed baptism, 
often until they were on their deathbed. Meantime they could 
live with less restraint, and later on, their passions becoming 
subdued as they grew older, they could keep their baptismal 
robe unsullied with less effort. Martin had postponed baptism 
not because he feared the battle of Christian self-conquest, for his 
youth was pure; it was merely a tribute to the custom in vogue. 

And now the Lord in His goodness, looked upon the garment 
he had given the beggar, as a personal gift to Himself. No, he 
must not let his Divine Master wait for him any longer, too long 
already had he tarried. Martin, according to the expression of 
his first biographer, now flew to be baptized. The following 
Easter night he stood before the bishop, the white baptismal 
robe on his arm, among those who were to receive holy baptism. 
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And now, dear reader, supposing this imperial cavalier had 
resisted the divine inspiration at the gate of Amiens, and had not 
shown charity towards the poor beggar, do you think he would 
ever have become the holy monk and bishop, the great apostle 
of France that he did? Had he not divided his cloak on that 
occasion, he might have remained a common Christian soldier 
all his days, and while living an ordinary Christian life, never 
have distinguished himself by great deeds and heroic sanctity. 
That day was the great turning point in his life, the beginning 
of his sanctity. 

He, in whose honor the Catholic countries are dotted with 
sanctuaries, appears himself as a magnificent church, erected 
from most precious stones by the hand of God, and visible to 
all the world. The foundation was laid in that act of charity, 
the wonderful building grew from year to year with successive 
graces towering higher and higher, until at last the greatest of 
all graces, that of final perseverance, placed the gold cross on 
the summit in the hour of death. 


He Could Not Bring the Sacrifice. 


Our Lord said to the rich man in the Gospel: “If thou wilt 
be perfect, go, sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come, follow Me” (Matt. 
xix. 21). What a splendid invitation to a life of perfection, to 
the immediate following of our Lord, to the ranks of the disciples, 
with a view of gaining the crown of sanctity. But the young 
man could not bring the sacrifice of renouncing his beautiful 
castle, his gardens and vineyards. He went away sad, the sublime 
call for the discipleship was trifled away and we hear nothing 
more of him. 

Two hundred years later another rich young man in Egypt 
hears the same words of our Lord read in the church. He 
recognizes therein the voice of God requesting of him a detach- 
ment from all his goods and possessions; he follows the divine 
inspiration and becomes the great hermit St. Anthony. 

The life of many a devout and holy person had been directed 
into higher channels by an apparently insignificant occurrence. 
John Colombini of Siena, a rich merchant, was solely intent on 
acquiring wealth and great influence. On one occasion when 
he returned home from business, his wife asked him to read a 


book while he was waiting for dinner. He took the biography 


of a saint, but soon threw it angrily on the floor. After a little, 
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he picked it up again and continued to read, and an hour later 
he was transformed into a different man. After a short con- 
versation with the noble Bishop Sailer, with whom before he 
would have nothing to do, young Melchior von Diepenbrock, 
who later on became a cardinal, conquered his wild and unruly 
worldly spirit. Examples of this kind are very numerous. 

Dear reader, who knows whether you have not the making 
of something great in you, whether the spirit of God has not 
designed to form a saint of you? How fortunate you would be 
were God to call you to a higher state than the life of an ordinary 
Christian. He is certainly willing to water with His grace, the 
weak little plant of your soul, which often becomes dry and 
wilted, and to impart to it new power of growth. All depends 
on this, that you do not miss your chance when the Lord is 
passing, that you are not inattentive to His gentle voice when 
He calls, that you do not disdain His arm that desires to bear 
you up higher. As it is with regard to conversion from sin, so a 
single hour may often decide a vocation to a higher state of 
perfection and impart a wealth of light, joy and blessings. 

Never permit the divine grace to pass by unheeded, for this 
were to take flight from God. If the blessed in heaven could 
Still feel grief and sorrow, it would be for this, that they had not 
more cheerfully followed the divine inspirations and more faith- 
fully cooperated with God’s grace. 


QO VHOS SOS 


A Doctor’s Conviction. 





4} HE young physician sank down on the last seat in 
the crowded coach, and as the train moved out, 
became heedless of all about him, lost in a maze of 
thoughts and plans for the future. He had just 
finished his course, passed the final examination 
with ean and was now returning home, happy in the possession 
of a physician’s diploma. The central figure about whom all 
these hopes and dreams were grouping was his dear brother, to 
whose embrace he was even now hastening. This brother had 
been both father and brother to him, as he had lost his father 
long ago in early childhood. With faithful and unselfish love he 
had, at the cost of great sacrifices, played the part of the best of 
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fathers. To him the young man was indebted for the splendid 
education and position which were now his. Oh, how grateful 
he was to that good brother to whom he bore the love, not only 
of a brother, but of a son as well! No wonder that plan after 
plan unfolded itself upon this firm foundation of his gratitude, for 
he felt that he could never repay such unselfish devotedness. 

Man proposes but God disposes! When the young man 
reached home the sad intelligence was awaiting him that his 
brother was dead. Only a few moments ago the sick man had 
succumbed to a burning fever. Unselfish to the last, he had 
expressly forbidden that his young brother be informed of his 
illness, in order to spare him any anxiety during his examination. 
His wishes were the more readily obeyed as no one supposed 
that the malady would prove fatal. 

Disconsolate and overwhelmed by grief the young man threw 
himself on his knees beside the corpse exclaiming, “Alas, my 
poor brother, now you are dead, gone forever, and I cannot 
express to you my gratitude for all you did for me! If you were 
Sill living, how would I not repay your love, your privations, 
your sacrifices! What good will you derive from a grand funeral? 
This will not make you feel my gratitude. Can it be that all is 
over and that I can do nothing more for you?” 

This thought filled the young doctor with unspeakable sad- 
ness. Ah, had he known the truth which is contained in the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church, — that we can give to our de. 
parted dear ones no greater proof of gratitude than to pray for 
them, that soon they may be delivered from the torments of 
purgatory and enter into the joys of heaven — what a consolation 
had that been for his bleeding heart; but he was a Protestant. 
Every day he went to visit his brother’s grave, and ever anew 
was he seized by the painful thought. Involuntarily he would 
fold his hands and pray that the Almighty might richly recom- 
pense his beloved dead, after which he experienced a sense of 
peace as though he had faithfully performed a duty. 

One day he passed the burial place of a Catholic family of 
his acquaintance. At the foot of the cross was this inscription: 
“It is a holy and wholesome thought to pray for ‘the dead that 
they may be loosed from their sins.” His eyes brightened. He 
read the words over and over, and said to himself, that impelled 
by gratitude he had been doing this daily. The thought struck 
him, “like the Catholics who believe in a purgatory.” 

Yet, according to these words, there must be a purgatory, 
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for whence could the dead otherwise be delivered? Certainly 
neither from heaven nor from hell. Being a staunch Protestant 
he was frightened at such logic and endeavored to evade the 
thought. Still, when he stood at the tomb of him to whom he 
was so deeply indebted, he prayed longer and more fervently 
than usual, and the first impulse of a joyful hope began to stir 
within him. He might even yet be able to show his gratitude to 
his dear brother! More contented than usual today he left the 
cemetery. Divine grace had begun its work. 

The lonely hours not engaged by his duties found him ever 
pondering the possibility of making some return for the many 
benefits he had received from his dear departed one. He search- 
ed for evidence and counter-evidence, and thus became ever 
more absorbed in the truths of the Catholic Church. The con- 
sequence was, that after weeks of sincere examination, he declar- 
ed to his pastors that he would abandon Protestantism and 
return to the Mother-church. His ministers finding that he was 
determined to take this step, asked him the reason. 

“It is the existence of purgatory,” he replied, “of which I am 
convinced, for it is according to the teaching of Holy Scripture, 
according to divine justice, according to the faith in heaven and 
hell, according to the first Christians, and according to the 
human’ sentiments of love and gratitude.” 


OOOH SOO 


A Few Words to Grief-stricken Mothers. 


awe 
\ 
fy 





')} LITTLE girl seven years of age was seized with 

y; diphtheria, and in a few days fell a victim to the 
= wy treacherous disease. She was of an angelic dis- 
») position and very beautiful. Whenever her mother 
S=3} took her on the train or street car the passengers 
would gaze with admiration at the charming little figure. When 
her darling fell ill the mother, prostrate with grief, cast herself 
on her knees and wringing her hands in anguish, implored God 
to spare the precious life. She promised to embrace the Catholic 
faith if her child would recover, for she was a Protestant. And 
when, nevertheless, the little one succumbed to the frightful 
malady, the mother well-nigh lost her mind. She called the 
doctor a murderer, and often during the night she would leave 
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the house and climb over the stone wall of the cemetery to get 
near the little grave. Frequently she no longer recognized her 
own children, taking them for strangers, so that all would cry 
and scream together.— Does God not mean it well when He afflicts 
the heart of a parent with such intense and bitter grief? 

In a large city, a gray-haired old woman sat all alone in 
her room one evening. She was thinking of her sad lot, in losing 
first her husband, then her two children, by and by all her 
relatives, and today, finally her last friend on earth. The poor 
old woman felt lonely and sad at heart. She mourned in par- 
ticular over the loss of her two sons, and complained to God 
of her misfortune. While she sat there silent and depressed, she 
suddenly heard the church bell ringing for the early Mass. She 
was surprised to find that she had passed the whole night absorbed 
in grief, and taking a lantern she went to church. Upon her 
arrival she found the church already lighted, not by candles as 
usual, but by a kind of twilight. It was also filled with people, 
every seat was occupied. When the old woman came to her own 
place, she found that it also was taken, the whole pew being 
crowded. And as she looked closer, she noticed that they were 
deceased relatives. All sat there, pale-faced, clad in their old- 
fashioned garments. They neither spoke nor sang, but a low 
buzzing sound and a soft breeze passed through the church. 

Thereupon a venerable old matron arose and thus addressed 
the poor woman, “Direct your gaze towards the altar, you will 
there behold your two sons.” She did so, and saw her two 
children, one hanging on the gallows, the other fastened to the 
wheel. Then the speaker said, “This is how your sons would 
have ended had they lived, and had God not taken them from 
this world while yet they were innocent children.” Trembling 
and agitated the old woman went home, and on her knees 
thanked God that He had directed things better than she could 
have realized. Three days later she breathed her soul into the 
hands of her Maker. 

In every person there is an angel and a demon, the ability 
to become either a saint or a criminal. When a person guilty 
of many crimes is executed, every one, even though he were the 
Pope and later on were canonized, may truly say, “This is what 
I might have come to, had not the grace of God preserved me.” 
No one is so firm in virtue that he might not waver and fall 
ignominiously. Think of the saintly King David who in an hour 
of weakness sank to the depth of a murderer and adulterer. 
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Turned Gray in a Single Night. 


I know a woman, very quiet and reserved, whose hair turned 
gray in a single night. In the commode of her room she pre- 
serves a black crucifix which bears a silver image of Christ. 
Often when alone she takes the crucifix in her hands and while 
she gazes upon it, her tears fall on the figure of the Crucified, 
as did those of Magdalen when she wept at our Saviour’s feet. 
It is not over her own sins that she weeps, but over those of 
others. The crucifix was a gift of a Christian princess to a poor 
criminal, whose trembling hands had pressed it to his bosom 
on his journey to death. The murderer was this woman’s son. 
Twelve years ago he had been executed to atone for a crime he 
had committed in the passion of his youthful years. 

Once more, therefore, do you not think that God meant it 
well with you in shortening the time of your joys as a mother, 
and taking your beloved child to Himself? He always means 
it well with His own, because He loves them. | will not attempt 
to stop your tears, for they are sacred; let them flow. Neverthe- 
less, will you not also bravely say with Job: “The Lord gave 
and the Lord hath taken away; as it hath pleased the Lord so 
is it done. Blessed be the name of the Lord” (Job i. 21). 


A Courageous Mother. 


Reflect on the heroic spirit of a Christian mother who lived 
in the year 320. When the forty noble soldiers of the army of 
Emporer Licinius lay frozen one winter’s night on the lake 
at Sebaste, their naked bodies were picked off the ice and thrown 
upon carts to be taken away and burned. To such an extent 
did hatred rule the cruel hearts of those pagan persecutors, that 
they decided the ashes of the brave martyrs should be cast into 
the river, so no relics might remain for the Christians. While 
the corpses were being loaded on the cart, the executioners 
noticed that one of the soldiers was still living. He was therefore 
laid aside, in the hope that should he recover, he might yet be 
induced to deny his faith. 

When the soldier’s mother perceived this, she hastened 
thither, and gathering all her strength, dragged him on one of 
the carts. “Courage, my son,” she said, “complete the happy 
expedition with your comrades, so that you may not be the only 
one missing at the triumphal entry.” 

There are even now numberless mothers in whose bosom 
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there breathes something of the spirit of this Christian woman 
of ancient times. Never, never, would they desire to reclaim the 
life of a child, if thereby its eternal salvation might be endangered. 
A thousand times would they prefer to see their child dead. 

To live on earth and to commit sin— how near is one to 
the other. Happy, he who passed through the temptations of 
the world victoriously; the Gospel calls him blessed. Happy, too, 
he who in his youth was removed from all danger of sin; God 
certainly meant it well with him! 


DO DOIOS SO 


A Mother’s Tears. 





“j| T was a long dreadful night. The wind swept howl- 
ing over the chimneys of the houses, rattled the 
doors and windows, and rustled in the tree-tops. 
No sooner did a little star peep forth than the 
hurrying clouds swept it again from sight. The 
Streets were deserted and darkness reigned everywhere. The peo- 
ple were resting from the labors of the day unconcerned about 
the raging elements. One light only could be seen, as it shed 
its rosy glow through the window and out into the Street. 

In the chamber where the night-lamp was burning, stood a 
little bed in which a girl about seven years old lay suffering from 
a burning fever. The little sufferer moaned as she tossed to and 
fro upon her pillow, and her twitching hands moved restlessly 
about over the coverlet. Beside the bed of her darling sat the 
mother, pale and fatigued. Her face was turned towards the 
child in unspeakable grief; her eyes were red with weeping and 
loss of sleep. 

Elizabeth was dying. Nothing could restore the life that was 
fast ebbing away, nothing could save the little one — this is what 
the doctor said a few hours ago. But the mother’s heart could 
not realize this; it still would hope and trust, although in vain — 
and in a continuous struggle she pleaded for strength and resig- 
nation. Could it be true that this day, this hour, would be the 
last for her Elizabeth? 

The mother was thinking how dreary life would be if her 
child should die, and she left alone in the great, wide world, all 
alone, lonely and deserted! Then neither could she live any 
longer; or must she Still live on? When her husband died, she 











thought she must die with him; but she had to brace up for her 
daughter’s sake. Now if Elizabeth were likewise to leave her? — 
She could not bear the thought — her gaze remained fixed on 
the emaciated little form, and her burning tears flowed more 
abundantly than ever, as trembling, she forced her pale lips to 
utter the words, “Father, not my will be done, but Thine!” 
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It now seemed to the poor mother as though a bright lustre 
was blinding her, and she covered her face with both hands and 
bowed her head to the earth. 


A Charming Boy Clad in White. 


Weary and fatigued unto death, her senses seemed to 
leave — nature at length demanded its rights — and while she 
slept, a charming little boy clad in white stood before her. His 
golden locks were held together by a sparkling jewel. 

“I am Elizabeth’s guardian angel,” he said. “Follow me.” 

He guided her to a magnificent garden. There she saw 
flowers of most beautiful colors and pretty little boys walked 
between the flower-beds and cared for them. 

“In these flowers,” said the angel, “bloom the. lives of the 
children of men. The hand of God has planted them in ‘this 
His garden that they may grow and thrive in purity and inno- 
cence for His honor.” 

While the angel was speaking, the mother’s gaze rested on a 
cluster of roses which were unfolding the full beauty of their 
fragrant blossoms; only one little rosebud was drooping and 
wilting and seemed about to die. 

“Oh, see this poor little bud!” the woman sadly exclaimed. 
“It seems to be dying. Can we not help it in some way?” 

“This is your own child’s life,” said the angel; “it is suffering 
from a severe illness and would surely be lost had I not a remedy 
here to save it.” 

“Oh, if you have a remedy to save the life of this poor little 
flower,” said the mother pleadingly, “then give it, oh, give it, that 
it may be restored to life!” 

The angel then drew forth from the folds of his garment a 
crystal flask which was full to the brim with a kind of fluid. He 
poured the contents upon the withered bud, and behold, the 
little plant raised itself up, revivified in freshness and beauty, a 
fair blooming rose like her sister blossoms. 


Precious Are a Pious Mother’s Tears. 


“It was your tears, poor mother,” the angel said, “and the 
dew of your sublime prayer that I gathered into this crystal 
vase, and which I took with me before the throne of God. A 
pious mother’s tears shed with holy resignation are’ precious 
before the Lord, therefore when | carried them to Him as an 
offering while you were weeping at your child’s bedside, He 
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blessed them and imparted to them healing power to restore 
your darling to health.” 

With deep emotions of gratitude the happy mother fell on 
her knees to praise God’s mercy. She reached out for the 
little bud to press it to her heart— when the dream was over, 
and she awoke. Vanished had the garden, vanished the angels, 
and all around was dark. The night-lamp had become extin- 
guished and a new day began to dawn in the East. 

In her little bed, on the pillow where her weary head had 
lain, Elizabeth. was slumbering, not the restless sleep of a fever, 
but gently and peacefully. The painful expression had disap- 
peared from her pale face, and a sweet smile played about 
her lips. 

In inexpressible happiness the mother bent over and pressed 
a soft kiss on her child’s forehead. Elizabeth awoke. “I had 
such a beautiful dream, mamma,” she said, “the angel guardian 
came to me and cooled my face and kissed me, and now all 
my pain is gone and | am well.” 

And so it was indeed — God’s love took pity on mother and 
child, and now both thanked and praised Him in great joy. 


QSOQVOS SO 


Is It Possible for the Departed to Reappear? 





ROM the first to the last page of Holy Scripture we find 
many instances testifying to the fact, that the spiritual world 
and the visible world have intercourse with each other. It 

begins in paradise where the devil appeared to Eve, and ends 
with the vision of the angel to St. John on the island of Patmos. 

Judas Machabeus saw in a vision two saintly forefathers, 

Onias and the Prophet Jeremias, who had long been dead, and 
the latter gave him a gold sword to aid him in his sacred com- 
bat (2 Mach. 15). At the transfiguration of Christ on Tabor, 
there appeared Moses and Elias; the three apostles saw them 
speak with our Lord (Matt. 12). At our Saviour’s resurrection, 
many bodies of the saints that had slept, came out of the tombs 
and appeared to many in Jerusalem (Matt. 27). 

Why then should it not be possible that with God’s permission 

or at His command, the souls in purgatory appear to the living, 
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either to ask their aid, or to admonish them in matters concerning 
their eternal salvation? “It were presumptious,” says St. Augustine, 
“to deny that departed souls can at times return at the command 
or permission of God, as this has been declared to be a fadt, 
and testified to by most authentic spiritual teachers.” 

Rev. P. Seebock, in his booklet, “The Church Suffering,” 
relates the following: “A pious couple of Bavaria once mutually 
expressed their intention to receive and offer Holy Communion 
the next Sunday for the poor souls. While they were thus con- 
versing about this charitable act, there was a knock at the door 
and a mournful voice said, “Give me a crumb too.” It was a 
poor soul who begged to be remembered also with a little of 
the Bread of heaven. 

According to masters of the spiritual life, these manifestations 
of departed souls may take place in three ways: either without 
an actual apparition and merely by an interior image, as God 
frequently spoke to the patriarchs and prophets in dreams; or 
through the angel guardian of the respective soul, as the angels 
are God’s messengers between this world and the next; or through 
the visible apparition of the soul in a form ordained by God for 
this purpose, as the soul itself is invisible. 

How -this is done is beyond our understanding; but who can 
place limits to God’s omnipotence? Thus the angel Raphael 
appeared to Tobias in the form and by the name of a noble 
youth, Azarias. He accompanied him on his journey, spoke to 
him and apparently partook of food and drink, all this in ac- 
cordance with God’s regulation and miraculous power, as the 
angel finally revealed, saying, “Bless ye God and publish all His 
wonderful works!” (Tob. xii. 20.) 

From this we readily understand that these apparitions have 
no connection with the so-called belief in ghosts and spectres of 
spiritualism, which consists of superstition, fraud and demoniacal 
trickery. The apparition of holy souls who are being cleansed 
in the fire of purgatory can take place only by a miracle ordained 
by God, only at His command and for purposes designed by Him. 


QOS SO 


REMARK.—Here we wish to remark, that private revelations, according to the 
decrees of Pope Urban VIII. in the year 1634 and 1641, in so far as the 
Church has not decided upon them, claim only human credence. 




















ones) HILIP Weld was one of the younger sons of 
» en H. James Weld of Southampton, a nephew of the 
A ae NN old Weld family of which the deceased Cardinal 
ea (4 5a]| Weld was a member. In the year 1844, Philip 
rem) was sent to St. Edmund’s college in Ware, Her- 
fordshire, for a more extensive education. He was a virtuous 
boy, a model for his fellow-pupils and the joy of his teachers. 
On April 16th, the students were given a free day, and the 
director of the college gave them permission to go boat-riding. 
That morning Philip had finished a retreat and received Holy 
Communion. In the afternoon he joined his companions and 
several professors in their sport at the river. All had a delightful 
time and it was a pleasure to watch them. As the moments 
slipped by, and it began to grow late, one of the professors 
remarked that it was about time to return to the college. Philip 
and several boys asked whether they might remain a little longer. 
Permission was granted them and they continued their sport. 
They rowed down the river as before, but when they reached 
the place where they usually turned around, the boat tipped to 
one side, and Philip fell into the water. In spite of their heroic 
efforts, his companions could not save him. His lifeless body 
was brought to the college. Rev. Father Cox, director of the 
institution, was especially afflicted at this sad occurrence, for he 
loved Philip, and it was most painful for him to inform the boy’s 
parents of their son’s death. He scarcely knew in what manner 
to send the sad information, whether by letter or messenger; 
finally he decided to go to Southampton himself, and accordingly 
he set out that same evening. 
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Upon his arrival, Father Cox was conducted into the library 
where he found Mr. Weld bathed in tears. The latter immedi- 
ately arose, and holding out his hand to Father Cox, he said: 
“Father, you need not tell me what brought you here, I know 
that Philip is dead.— Yesterday afternoon my daughter and | 
were out walking and he appeared to us. A young man clad 
in black stood beside him. My daughter was first to notice him. 
‘O see, papa,’ she exclaimed, ‘there is Philip!’ — ‘Yes, really,’ I 
replied, ‘this is Philip, but he looks like an angel!’ I had no 
thought that he was dead, although I was surprised to see him 
here. We immediately walked forward to greet him. As we 
approached, a laborer passing along the street, went directly 
towards my son and his companion. Evidently the man did not 
see them, for it appeared as though he walked right through 
their bodies which seemed transparent. When I perceived this, 
I had not the least doubt that it was an apparition. My daughter 
and | approached Philip, whereupon he looked at us with a 
pleasant smile, and the next moment he and his companion 
had vanished.” 

The Rev. Director was much moved by this narration. Upon 
Mr. Weld’s inquiry as to the exact time of Philip’s death, it was 
found that it happened at the very hour when he appeared to 
his father and sister. After this, no one doubted that the deceased 
youth was in a state of bliss. But no one could explain who his 
companion might be, the charming youth in the long, black 
robe, whose appearance had so impressed Mr. Weld. 

Several weeks later when Mr. Weld made a visit at Stony- 
hurst, Lancashire, he waited in the parlor for his carriage. Mean- 
time, as he walked back and forth in the room, his attention 
was attracted by a painting that hung over the fire-place, a 
representation of a young man clad in a long, black robe. It 
Struck him at once that the face, figure, form and clothing coin- 
cided exactly with those of the youth who had accompanied his 
son. At the foot of the picture were the words, “St. Stanislaus 
Kostka.” This saint, one of the foremost of the Jesuit Order, 
had been chosen by Philip for his patron when he was confirmed. 

Overpowered with emotion, the father sank on his knees, 
and amid many tears thanked God for this additional proof of 
his son’s happiness; for, what better companionship could he 
have, than that of his patron saint, who had taken him from the 
dangers and temptations of this valley of tears, and conducted 
him to never-ending bliss. 
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Gratitude of the Poor Souls. 





4% 4|ILLIAM Freyssen, a celebrated book dealer, who 
lived in Cologne in 1649, wrote the following letter 
to Rev. P. Munford, S. J., of England, in which 
ie he relates the wonderful assistance he obtained 
*<4| through the souls in purgatory on two different 






océasions. 

“I write to you, Rev. Father, to inform you of the miraculous 
restoration to health of my son and my wife. During the cele- 
bration of the dedication of our church my business house being 
closed, | made use of the opportunity to read the book you en- 
trusted to me for publication, ‘Charity towards the Souls in Purga- 
tory.’ I was still greatly impressed by what I had read, when a 
messenger brought me word that my son, four years of age, had 
been attacked by a peculiar disease. The child rapidly grew 
worse and his life was despaired of. Then it occurred to me that 
possibly I could save him if I made a vow in favor of the poor 
souls. Early the next morning I went to church, where I implored 
God for the cure of my child, promising, if my petition were 
granted, to distribute gratis among secular and religious clergy, 
a hundred copies of your book, in order to remind them to be 
zealous in aiding the members of the Church suffering. 

“I felt very hopeful. When I returned home my son was 
better; for several days he had not been able to swallow anything, 
and now he called for food. The next day he arose from bed, 
walked about, and ate with such an appetite, that one would have 
thought he had never been ill. My gratitude impelled me to 
fulfill my promise immediately. I therefore repaired to the college 
of your Society, with my donation of a hundred copies of the 
book. I requested the Fathers there to keep as many as they 
chose, and to distribute the remainder among other priests with 
whom they were acquainted, in order that my dear benefactors 
might have the aid of many prayers. 

“Three weeks later another great misfortune befell me. My 
wife had been out on an errand, and just as she re-entered the 
house she was suddenly seized with a chill and fainting spell. 
She lost her appetite and the use of speech. I made use of 
every possible remedy, but to no avail. 

“Her confessor, who came to see her, tried to console me 
and admonished me to be resigned to God’s holy will. But I 
did not give up hope. | returned to the same church where 
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had prayed before, and prostrate before the altar on which the 
Blessed Sacrament was kept, I renewed my petition with all 
possible fervor. ‘O my God,’ I prayed, “Thy mercy is boundless. 
in the name of Thy infinite goodness do not permit that my 
son’s health should be purchased at the cost of my wife’s 
life. I then made a vow to distribute two hundred copies of 
your book, and in this way to obtain for the suffering souls a 
greater number of prayers of supplication. At the same time I 
besought those holy souls who had previously been delivered, to 
unite their petitions with those who were yet detained in purgatory. 

“On my way home, a servant came to meet me, bringing me 
the joyful news that my beloved wife felt considerably better, that 
her delirium had ceased and that the faculty of speech had 
returned. I ran to her bedside to convince myself, and found 
everything as had been stated. I offered her some food, and she 
partook of it with relish. A few hours later she was so completely 
restored that she could accompany me to the church, and help 
me thank God for her wonderful cure. 

“You may well imagine how punctually I delivered the books 
I had promised. Part of them I took to the Jesuit college, and part 
of them to the Dominican, and other religious orders. I begged 
them all to unite in earnest supplication for the deliverance of the 
poor souls. You may credit all that I am writing you concerning 
this matter, and I beg you to help me give thanks to our Divine 
Saviour for this twofold miracle.” 


QO DOS SS 


Who Will Enter Heaven Without Passing 
through Purgatory? 





superior what extraordinary things he did, that God favored 
him in such a manner. He replied: “I do nothing extra- 
ordinary, but I endeavor to will only what God wills, and to 
accept everything from His hand.” 
“But,” replied the Abbot, “were you not grieved at the great 
loss we sustained yesterday through our enemy?” 
“No,” replied the monk, “for I thought, it is God’s will that 
we suffer this loss.” 
We, too, should always pray, “Lord, Thy will be done!” 


A MONK who wrought many miracles was asked by his 
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When we arise in the morning, when we go to rest at night, 
when we meet with difficulties and annoyances during the day, 
when we go to church, assist at holy Mass or receive Holy 
Communion, we should often repeat the words, “Lord, Thy will 
be done.” And when we have a dread of a heavy cross that 
may be awaiting us, we should at once exclaim, “Lord, | will 
what Thou dost will; do with me and all that is mine as it pleaseth 
Thee.” St. Gertrude repeated three hundred times a day the 
words, “My Jesus, not my will, but Thine be done.” 

Happy he who surrenders himself to the will of God; he will 
be happy during life and far happier in the hour of death. 

The celebrated Louis Blosius says: “A person who in the 
hour of death makes an act of conformity to the will of God, will 
be delivered not only from hell but also from purgatory, no 
matter how many sins he may have committed; for he who 
accepts death with perfect resignation, obtains a merit that equals 
the merit of martyrs who willingly sacrificed their lives for Christ.” 

Furthermore, he who is perfectly resigned to God’s holy 
will, dies happy and contented although he may endure the 
greatest sufferings. Let us therefore often repeat, not with our 
lips only, but with our heart, “Lord, Thy will be done on earth 
as it is in heaven.” 


QOS SS 


Napoleon and Lannes. 





V incident from the life of his great leader, Marshall 
Lannes, whose adjutant Marbot had been for years. 
DN The marshall had a violent temper and was given 
to passionate anger. One day in presence of Napoleon, he 
thundered in the most fearful manner at one of his officers who 
made a mistake. When he was through and was riding away, 
he heard Napoleon make some remark but did not understand 
what it was. Curious to know what the emperor had said, he 
begged his adjutant to tell him sincerely what the remark was. 
The adjutant replied, “The emperor said: This devil of a Lannes 
has the making of a great general in him, if he could only 
control himself.” 

Lannes expressed his thanks, and from that day forward, 


= ze; HE French general, Marbot, relates the following 
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says Marbot, he often noticed how the marshall struggled to 
keep down his temper. Often his face became flushed and then 
pale from fury when anything excited him, but — he was silent. 
One occurrence in particular remained fresh in Marbot’s mind. It 
happened in Spain, the evening after a battle. Lannes had often 
forbidden the soldiers to discharge their loaded guns into the 
air after the retreat was sounded, which many of them did to 
save themselves the trouble of unloading. The marshall rode 
through the camp. In spite of his orders there was a shot, and 
the returning bullet fell in such a manner as to pull the reins 
from the marshall’s hands. 

Rage became visible on the face of Lannes, and he had the 
culprit brought forward. All who knew the marshall, trembled 
at the outbreak which inevitably was to follow. His face turned 
pale with anger, his pulse hammered, his veins swelled out, his 
whole body trembled like a tree shaken by the storm,— but he 
was silent. In his ears resounded the emperor’s words: This 
devil of a Lannes, if he could only control his temper. He was 
silent until he had mastered the passionate attack of anger. Then 
he spoke. Calmly but firmly he said to the man who stood 
beleve him quaking with fear, “You knew that I had forbidden 
the soldiers to discharge their guns. Why did you nevertheless 
do so? Now, if that bullet had struck me instead of the bridle, 
how you would have cursed your act of disobedience! Go, now, 
and never do so again!” Lannes thought of the emperor, his 
friend and his model, and that gave him strength. 

If this renowned general conquered his passion for the sake 
of Emperor Napoleon, ought not we to surpress the anger in 
our hearts for the love of Christ, our model, who has given 
us an example? Amid the most unjust accusations, amid the 
most frightful abuses, our Lord was silent, although by a single 
glance He could have struck down His enemies. In conclusion 
let us hear how saints express themselves regarding the terrible 
vice of anger. 

St. Basil says: “Anger gives free reins to the tongue and 
unruly liberty to the mouth. Insults, affronts, cursing and a 
multitude of other evils that cannot be numbered are transgres- 
sions produced by anger. Nothing is safe against their rage, 
neither gray hairs, nor virtue, nor kindred, nor former benefits 
received, nor any merit whatsoever.” 

St. Lawrence Justinian says: “Anger robs man of all insight 
and prudence, dispels the Holy Ghost and takes away the re- 
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semblance to God. No reasonable advice is accepted, no delib- 
eration can be found where anger reigns. The mind is in danger, 
the heart is intoxicated and unbecoming words are the result 
of it.” 

St. Bonaventure says: “Anger is a horrible beast which brings 
evil to itself and to others. Its attendants are quarrels, discords, 
tumult, rage and blasphemy.” 


POSS SS 


“This is Your Dwelling.” 


S77] ACOPONI of Todi (+1306), who in later years be- 
& came a saintly Franciscan monk and was the author 
WT. 





of the beautiful hymn Stabat Mater Dolorosa, had 
formerly been a rather worldly-minded man. In his 
profession as lawyer, he exhibited great sagacity and learning, 
but unfortunately aimed only for fame, honors and riches. 

His pious and virtuous wife, however, constantly lived in 
the presence of God. She secretly performed many charitable 
deeds and mortifications but in order not to fall into the disfavor 
of her husband, she dressed herself as did the fashionable women 
of her day. 

For the same purpose she had to take part in worldly 
amusements, although interiorly she had no taste for them. In 
1268, while present at one of these performances, it happened 
that the gallery occupied by the ladies gave way, and many 
were either killed or seriously wounded. Jacoponi at once has- 
tened to the spot and found his wife lying unconscious and at 
the point of death. He quickly loosened her clothing in order, if 
at all possible, to preserve her life. But what was his astonish- 
ment when he found beneath the fashionable garment that 
covered her tender body, a coarse hair-shirt. 

This discovery and the sudden death of his beloved wife, 
brought about a complete change in the young man. On the 
one hand he recognized the transitoriness of things of this world, 
on the other, how fortunate it was for his wife that she had 
lived so piously. With a ‘shudder of horror he asked himself 
what would have become of him had he met with a sudden 
death in her stead. 

Jacoponi now began with all seriousness a life of penance. 
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He recognized what was his destiny, and courageously set out to 
reach it. After his conversion, he constantly occupied himself with 
the thought: “I must soon die, and I wish to die well in order 
that I may go to God and be admitted to the everlasting joys 


of heaven.” 
Many people considered this sudden change of mind as a 


sort of mental disorder, and either pitied or despised him. 
Jacoponi, however, willingly accepted all insults in atonement for 
the sins of his past life, and to suffer for Christ’s sake, whose 
love for mankind was the constant subject of his meditation. 
Whenever a suitable opportunity presented itself, he reminded 
his fellow-men in a novel manner of their last end and aim. 

On one occasion a neighbor just coming from market asked 
Jacoponi to carry a few articles to his dwelling. Obliging, as 
usual, Jacoponi gladly did this act of kindness. But instead of 
going to the man’s house, he went to the cemetery where his 
friend had a family-vault, and deposited the articles there. When 
the neighbor reached home and inquired for the things he had 
purchased, he was told that nobody had brought anything there. 

Indignantly he went back to Jacoponi, and as soon as he saw 
him, excitedly asked for the things he had told him to bring 
to his house. Jacoponi answered mildly, “Come with me, and 
I will show you that I fully carried out your orders.” He then 
led the astonished man to the family-vault in the cemetery and 
said, “Look in there and see whether your things are not lying 
there. This is your dwelling! The house you are now occupying 
you must soon leave to others, but this you will inhabit until 
the day of judgment.” 

PSIDIOS SS 


Great Men of Little Character. 





Declasse. 


/ECLASSE. is a name familiar to the readers of recent 
French history. He is the French minister who was 
most active in assisting ex-president Combes to drive 
the charitable religious Orders and Congregations 
from France. 

In the summer of 1912 he fell ill and was obliged to submit 
to an operation. Witness his act! This man left France and 
sought a hospital in Niederbronn, Alsace-Lorraine conducted by 
Sisters whom he himself had been instrumental in expelling from 
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his country. He came to avail himself of the careful ministrations 
of these religious whom he had so greatly wronged. Some of 
his friends in France heard of his presence at the hospital, and so 
singular did it seem to them that they doubted its truth. They 
sent an inquiry to the Sister Superior at Niederbronn and from 
Declasse himself came the astonishing reply: “Yes, my friends, 
I am here, and I tell you I am well cared for!” 


Poincare. 


Another instance of the fluctuating state of such wavering 
characters is shown us by Poincare, a fellow countryman of the 
above. When president of state he made a long tour, in the fall 
of 1913, through the picturesque country of southern France. 
With the utmost care he avoided stepping inside a Catholic 
church, although several of the grand old cathedrals are famous 
for their treasures of art. Thus the weak victim of public opinion 
deprived himself of a pleasure which is eagerly sought by all 
tourists. 

Later in the same autumn, Poincare paid an ofhcial visit to 
King Alfonso of Spain. Here he was an entirely different man. 
So inexplicable is this entire and sudden change of conduct that 
one might, for want of a better cause, attribute it to the very 
change of air! Not only did he visit the churches, but he was 
the guest of a bishop, accepted holy water and blessed himself 
like any devout Catholic! The Spanish papers recount in detail 
his visit to the historic cathedral. The twinkling sanctuary lamp, 
indicating the presence of the Most Blessed Sacrament, twice 
required a genuflection from the president. He was extolled as 
having conducted himself very “devoutly,” to have spoken in a 
subdued tone in church, etc. 

Poincare’s comportment in this regard, on whose baptismal 
certificate we find the word “Catholic,” is by no means new as 
far as foreign countries are concerned; for in Russia he united in 
prayer with the czar and accepted holy water from the bishop 
of St. Petersburg. 

Thus does human respect unmake man! In France, Poincare 
feared his associates, the masons, and his irreligious consorts — 
in Spain he seemed suddenly to recall the teachings of his Christian 
youth and the religion of his parents, while in Russia he emulated 
the very seraphs! — And when death exacts from him an eternal 
farewell to earth’s honors and dignities and the esteem of men, 
will he then once more sign himself with the sign of redemption ? 
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Victor Emanuel. 


The late Victor Emanuel, at the head of the Italian troops 
forced an entrance into Rome, on September 20, 1870. He 
immediately took possession of the city and proclaimed it the 
capital of the new kingdom of Italy. At the same time he robbed 
the Pope of all the possessions, which in the course of time 
Catholic princes had bestowed on the church. 

But peace, the King could not find. When his prime minister, 
Sella, congratulated him, saying, he was “truly a fortunate man,” 
the king affrighted stepped back and cried out, “Not another 
word, Sella! For me there is nothing more to desire for the 
future, and in reality | ought to put an end to my aimless life 
with a bullet!” 

A proof of the truth of this expression are the records left by 
Senator Ferdinando Martini, which have recently been published 
in the “Stampa.” 

Victor Emanuel died without having become reconciled with 
the Church. The bullet which he had designated as worthy to 
put an end to his life, struck his son, King Humbert, thirty years 
later, on July 29, 1900. An anarchist, one of the class so 
numerous in Italy on account of the liberal revolutionary spirit 
and the undermining of religion, sent off the bullet as a token 
of contempt for all divine and human authority. This was a 
fruit of the unscrupulous war against the Church. 


SII SDOS SS 


In the life of Ven. Bede the following is related: “A man 
was captured by his enemies and put in chains. His brother, 
the abbot of a monastery, supposed him dead and frequently 
offered the sacrifice of the Mass for the repose of his soul. At 
the time when the abbot said Mass, the fetters of the prisoner 
fell off, and it was impossible to replace them.” “Thus,” adds 
Ven. Bede, “the holy Sacrifice is efficacious for the welfare of 
both body and soul.” 














SANTA BARBARA LINIMENT. 


An Excellent Remedy for 
Muscular Rheumatism and Neuralgia. 


€ Any one suffering from neuralgia or rheumatism con- 
tracted by a cold, which is frequently the case during the 
damp, chilly weather, will act prudently by at once using 
our Santa Barbara Liniment. 


“ This Liniment is to be used only externally. For forty 
years it has proved a most effective remedy for rheumatic 
pains, neuralgia and stiffness in muscles and joints. 


“ For these ailments, Santa Barbara Liniment cannot 
be surpassed, and as a rule, effects a speedy and perma- 
nent cure, if used according to directions and at the proper 
time. For ordinary attacks one bottle suffices, but very 
severe cases may need two bottles. 


“| Weare in possession of many testimonials received 
during the last few years, expressing gratitude and ac- 
knowledging the efficaciousness of this Liniment. 


“| Every family ought to keep the Santa Barbara Lini- 
ment on hand as a home remedy, that it can be applied 
when any member has contracted rheumatism or neuralgia 
by a cold. 

€ Price per bottle $1.00. 

4 Can be procured genuine only from 
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